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KIDS, FAMILIES AND COVID-19 


INTRODUCTION 


In the years after the Great Recession, data 
on children and families in America showed 
steady improvement in economic well-being, 
education and health, although progress 

in some areas had plateaued, and racial 
and ethnic disparities persisted. 


Then the coronavirus hit. 


The pandemic has claimed more than 281,000 
lives as of the first week of December in the 
United States and millions worldwide, with a 
devastating toll on communities of color." It 
has isolated us from loved ones and caused 
widespread economic damage. Millions of 


Americans have lost their jobs and, with them, 


a reliable source of income, health care and a 
sense of stability. Many have weighed whether 
to risk their health by going to work to keep 

food on the table and head off foreclosure or 
eviction. And with schools going online and 

child care centers closing, parents have had to 
balance educating and caring for their children in 
unprecedented ways. 


Amid this turmoil, the nation entered a historic 
chapter of reckoning — as the death of George 
Floyd, and far too many before and after 

him, spurred renewed calls for racial equity 
and justice — and endured the tumult of a 
contentious election. 
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Much about the future remains unknown, but it 
is certain that children, families and communities 
will struggle to respond to these health and 
economic crises. In the middle of a pandemic, 
every child needs the basics. In the richest 
nation in the world, kids should not go hungry 

or endure illness without treatment or live on 

the brink of homelessness. Parents may not be 
able to send them to school in person, but we 

all need to make sure kids are learning. 


The events of 2020 have exposed holes in the 
safety net of programs and policies designed 

to catch kids and families in free-fall moments 
like these. Moreover, the devastating and 
disproportionate effects of the pandemic on 
communities of color have made it clear that the 
national response to this current situation must 
address the racial inequities long highlighted 

by the Annie E. Casey Foundation in its KIDS 
COUNT? Data Book and other publications. 


This KIDS COUNT policy report examines how 
households with children are faring during the 
pandemic, based primarily on weekly surveys 
conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau 

in domains similar to the ones used in the 
Data Book: health, economic well-being, 
community and education. These data reveal 
critical pain points for children and families 

in terms of health (insurance coverage and 
depression) and economic distress (hunger and 
housing instability). 


To succeed, families must have good health, 
both physical and mental, and the health care to 
maintain it; food and the money to buy it; safe, 
stable housing and communities; education 

and the means to access it; and quality child 
care, without which many parents cannot work. 
The Great Recession taught us that responses 
in a crisis are uneven and inequitable without 


intentional remedies built into public policy. 

To that end, this report offers recommendations 
for federal, state and local decision makers, 
who must prioritize children and families 

in response efforts. The nation’s well-being 
depends on ensuring all kids can thrive in a 
post-pandemic world. 


ABOUT THE DATA 


Unless indicated, data in this report are 
drawn from the U.S. Census Bureau’s 
Household Pulse Survey, conducted most 
weeks between April 23, 2020, and the 
publication of this report. Specifically, these 
data are Population Reference Bureau 
estimates from the surveys spanning Sept. 
16 to Oct. 12, 2020. The survey queried one 
adult in the household (age 18 and older) 
and asked whether children lived in the 
household. Household Pulse Survey data 
described in this report are for respondents 
who reported having one or more children 
in the household. Racial and ethnic data are 
not mutually exclusive. The categories of 
African American, Asian and two or more 
races and other race include Hispanics and 
non-Hispanics. The Latino category includes 
people who identified as being of Hispanic, 
Latino or Spanish origin. American Indian 
or Alaska Native, Pacific Islander and Native 
Hawaiian respondents are included in the 
other race category. 
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CHILD WELL-BEING 
BEFORE THE PANDEMIC 


Even before the pandemic, millions of children 
were growing up in families who were unable to 
meet their most basic needs. In 2019, 12 million 
children were living in poverty, and 4.4 million 
had no health insurance.? 


Racial and ethnic disparities were also endemic. 
For example, 14% of American Indian children, 
9% of Latino kids and 18% of documented 
immigrant children lacked health insurance, 
compared to the national average of 6%.°* 
Nearly a third of African American and American 
Indian children and nearly a quarter of Latino 
children lived in poverty, compared to 10% of 
white, Asian and Pacific Islander kids.° 


Child well-being had shown slow but steady 
improvement from the period just after the 

Great Recession, but there were already 
troubling signs that progress had halted or 
reversed. One example: The share of children 
without health insurance ticked up to 6% in 

2019 from 5% in 2018.° In short, more recent 
gains for kids since the recession appeared to be 
tenuous even before the coronavirus crisis took 
hold in the United States. 


HEALTH AND HEALTH CARE DURING 
THE PANDEMIC 


A lack of health insurance constitutes a critical 
vulnerability and pain point for any family, for 
both health and economic reasons. This was the 
reality for one in eight households with children 
(12%) in the fall of 2020 (see Table 1). Although 
the share of children without coverage during 
the pandemic is unknown, children’s well-being 


naturally depends in part on the health of their 
parents or guardians, and children are more 
likely to have insurance if their parents do.’ 
The extent of the challenge varies by state, 
largely due to policy choices. More than one in 
six households lacked health care in Georgia 
(21%), Texas (21%) and Oklahoma (17%) 
(see Table 1).® 


The survey results reflected significant racial 
and ethnic differences in access to health care. 
Nearly a quarter (23%) of Latinos and 14% of 
African Americans, as well as 20% of adults of 
two or more races and other race, indicated 

that they lacked insurance, compared to 8% of 
white and 7% of Asian adults with young children 
(see Table 2). 


Lacking insurance — and limiting contact with 
the outside world — families are forgoing the 
care they need, putting parents, children and 
young people at risk. More than a third of people 
with children in the household (34%) reported 
that they had delayed getting medical care in the 
previous month.° 


Mental health, already a pressing issue for 
young people, has become an acute concern 
for millions in 2020, as they deal with everything 
from uncertainty and isolation to the profound 
grief associated with the coronavirus-related 
deaths of family and friends. One in five people 
in households with children (21%) reported 
feeling down, depressed or hopeless in the 
previous week, indicating a widespread need 
for access to mental health care and treatment. 
Although there was variation among states, 

at least one in seven people expressed 

these sentiments in every state and the District 
of Columbia."° 
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Table 1: Percentage of Adults With Children in Household Reporting 


Concerns During Pandemic: Sept. 16-Oct. 12, 2020 


ee 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Source: Population Reference Bureau's analysis of the U.S. Census Bureau’s Household Pulse Survey (week 15 and week 16). 


15 
14 
12 
14 
15 
It 
14 
16 
13 
16 
15 
10 
It 
14 
16 
14 
15 
16 
18 
7 
15 
10 
15 
8 
20 
14 


15 8 al 
17 16 22 


16 
19 
20 
12 
20 
18 
19 
23 
20 
22 
13 
20 
19 
al 
16 
19 
23 
12 
18 
19 
15 
Il 
23 
16 
13 
13 
24 
12 
19 
18 
23 
18 
15 
16 
15 
13 
16 
23 
14 
Il 
18 
20 
12 
10 
16 
12 
16 
14 
15 


Note: Only respondents who provided a valid response are included. 


15 
9 
12 


Il 
9 
14 


23 
23 
25 
19 
19 
16 
23 
20 
2l 
22 
18 
18 
20 
20 
19 
24 
26 
18 
2l 
20 
22 
15 
27 
22 
20 
15 
26 
15 
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Table 2: Percentage of Adults With Children in Household Reporting 
Concerns During Pandemic by Race and Ethnicity: Sept. 16-Oct. 12, 2020 


F 4 Two or More 
African ; White 


9% 19% 


10% 23% 


16% 26% 12% 26% 
™% 23% 8% 20% 
16% 23% 20% 28% 


Source: Population Reference Bureau's analysis of the U.S. Census Bureau’s Household Pulse Survey (week 15 and week 16). 


Note: Only respondents who provided a valid response are included. Racial and ethnic groups represented in this table are not mutually exclusive. The 
categories of African American, Asian, two or more races and other race include both Hispanics and non-Hispanics. The Latino category includes people 
who identified as being of Hispanic, Latino or Spanish origin. American Indian or Alaska Native, Pacific Islander and Native Hawaiian respondents are 


included in the other race category. 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 
DURING THE PANDEMIC 


Uncertainty and instability were already a daily 
reality for millions of families. Lost jobs and 
income since March have destabilized millions 
more, as they can no longer guarantee their 
ability to keep a roof over their kids’ heads and 
put dinner on the table. And parents who have 
been able to continue working face a different 
challenge: finding quality, reliable child care 
when early childhood centers around the nation 
have closed, some permanently. 


In a prosperous country such as the United 
States, housing instability is a deeply unsettling 
reality. More than one in six people with children 
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living in the household (18%) said they had 

only slight confidence or no confidence at all 
that they would be able to make their next rent 
or mortgage payment on time. And this is a 
problem in every region of the country, with 20% 
or more of adults with children reporting housing 
instability in 13 states, including the four largest 
ones — California, Texas, Florida and New York. 


Without action to prevent an eviction and 
foreclosure crisis, the data also point to a 
looming housing catastrophe for communities 

of color: 31% of African Americans, 26% of 
Latinos, 26% of individuals of two or more 

races and other race and 16% of Asians felt 

they were on the verge of failing to pay their 

rent or mortgage."' The rate for white households 
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was 12%. In addition, 33% of people in 
households with children said they were likely 
to lose their home to foreclosure or eviction, 
with higher figures for Black (39%), two or more 
races and other race (39%) and Latino (36%) 
households (see Figure 1). 


Food insecurity, already a problem for more 
than one in 10 households before the pandemic, 
has also increased, and the figures for families 
of color are particularly high. Overall, 14% of 
adults with children reported that in the most 
recent week during the crisis, their household 
sometimes or always did not have enough to 
eat. The percentages for Black (23%), two or 
more races and other race (23%) and Latino 


(19%) households with children were all about 
double those for white (10%) and Asian (9%) 
households. 


Although funding for the federal Supplemental 
Nutrition Assistance Program increased early 

in the pandemic, and many schools eventually 
developed pickup or delivery meal programs, '? 
hunger among children during this crisis is likely 
explained in part by school closures. About 29 
million kids eat free or reduced-price lunches at 
school each day during the academic year; 14.7 
million eat free or reduced-price breakfast. "* 
Food insecurity appeared somewhat more acute 
in the South and Southwest, home to the four 
states with the highest rates. 


Figure 1: One-Third of Adults With Children Are Likely to 


Lose Their Home 


Percentage of Adults With Children Who Are “Likely” to Have to Leave Their Home Due 
to Eviction or Foreclosure by Race and Ethnicity: 2020 


39% 


337% 


14% 


Total African American Asian 


36% si 
0 


30% 


Two or More Races 
and Other Race 


Latino White 
(non-Hispanic) 


Source: Population Reference Bureau's analysis of the U.S. Census Bureau's Household Pulse Survey (week 15 and week 16). 


Note: Data are for renters/homeowners who owe rent/mortgage payments and are not caught up on payments. Only respondents who provided a valid response 
are included. Racial and ethnic groups represented in this figure are not mutually exclusive. The categories of African American, Asian, two or more races and 
other race include both Hispanics and non-Hispanics. The Latino category includes people who identified as being of Hispanic, Latino or Spanish origin. American 
Indian or Alaska Native, Pacific Islander and Native Hawaiian respondents are included in the other race category. 
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Figure 2: Latino Adults With Children Are the Most Likely to 


Not Return to the Labor Force 


Percentage of Adults With Children Who “Somewhat or Strongly Agree” They Are Less 
Likely to Return to Work Due to Lack of Child Care by Race and Ethnicity: 2020 


Total 


32% 


a 2: 
LL < 
A 2: 
i 


Source: Washington University in St. Louis, Social Policy Institute’s 2020 Socioeconomic Impacts of COVID-19 Survey (administered Aug. 10 through Sept. 2, 2020). 


Note: N=997 adults with children who are in school or too young for school (excludes those who selected “not applicable”). Results for American Indians, Alaskan 


Natives and Pacific Islanders are not available due to sample size limitations. 


*Data are for non-Hispanic respondents with children. 


The COVID-19 crisis has presented an additional 
challenge to people’s ability to earn money to 
ensure their kids have food and shelter. 

Working parents depend on early childhood 
education to nurture their young children, but 

the pandemic dramatically disrupted child care 
throughout the nation, with centers forced 

to close and many parents left scrambling 

for alternatives. These closures caused the 
greatest hardships for more than 55 million 
essential workers" in health care, transportation, 
agriculture, energy and other vital sectors who 
could not work from home. 


Family members such as grandparents and 
parents who were laid off have provided care, 
as have employed parents who have had to 
juggle their children’s care and education while 
working from home. Meanwhile, the child care 


workforce itself, made up largely of women of 
color and immigrants, '° has faced uncertainty in 
terms of income — median pay in the field was 
just $11.65 per hour even before the pandemic’® 
— and health and safety.'” Funding for child care 
providers included in early federal relief bills 
helped mitigate some damage, but long-term 
concerns remain."® 


A third of adults with young children told 
Washington University in St. Louis they are 
less likely to return to work because they lack 
child care (32%). Whether these parents are 
finding such care is no longer available, they 
can no longer afford it or they themselves have 
been thrust into additional caregiving roles, 

an enormous portion of the nation’s workers 
could be sidelined from being able to support 
themselves and their families (see Figure 2).'° 
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Virtually all schools in the United States closed 
for at least part of the spring. By the fall, 
conditions varied widely, with some children 


attending school in person, others learning 
remotely and still others following hybrid 
calendars. This state of affairs raises serious 
concerns about children’s ability to learn during 
the coronavirus pandemic, as many contend 
with little instructional time, shifting class 
schedules, limited access to computers or the 
internet and home environments that may not 
be conducive to learning. 


Indeed, many kids have found it difficult to be 
successful under these conditions. Half of the 
adults in households with school-aged children 
surveyed by Washington University in St. Louis 
(49%) said there was no adult available in the 
household to help their children with schoolwork, 
36% were unable to provide their kids with a 
quiet place to study and 32% lacked adequate 
broadband internet and online learning tools.”° 


The United States is enduring the most 
catastrophic economic crisis since the Great 
Depression. This time, however, the nation is 
also in the midst of a public health disaster 

that has not spared a single community. 
Schools have been disrupted so profoundly that 
the effects could damage the prospects of an 
entire generation of young people. And widening 
racial disparities require policymakers to 
prioritize equitable solutions. To help get families 
through this crisis, we need decisive action. 


ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


Families who lack financial stability cannot fully 
support their children or provide the opportunities 
necessary to foster their development. Parents 
need not only jobs with steady, family-sustaining 
pay but also affordable housing in a stable 
community and the ability to save for the future. 
All these dimensions of economic well-being 
have been affected by the pandemic. 
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The federal Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) program enables states to 
provide short-term support to families with 
children in poverty. It is the only program that 
provides cash assistance to help meet children’s 
basic needs when families face exceptional 
crises. But many observers believe the program, 
which is nearly 25 years old, is long overdue for 
significant improvements, and the pandemic is 
shining a spotlight on its shortcomings. TANF 
serves fewer families in need than ever: In 2019, 
only 23% of families with kids in poverty received 
TANF assistance, down from nearly 70% at the 
program’s inception in 1996.2’ Moreover, design 
flaws limit the ability of TANF to provide more aid 
whenever national economic distress is greater, 
reducing the program’s effectiveness as a tool to 
respond to the current crisis.2 


Additional TANF requirements at the state 

level create more barriers to aid for struggling 
parents. For instance, 13 states deny additional 
assistance to kids born to parents who are 
already enrolled in the program, retaining a 
mechanism rooted in racial stereotypes that 
pushes those families deeper into poverty.?° 
TANF also was meant to encourage work, a 


worthwhile aim, but education and training do 
not always count toward eligibility requirements, 
despite the fact that these activities can put 
parents on the path to better employment 
prospects. This moment presents an opportunity 
to reimagine TANF to meet the needs of children 
in poverty and give families tools to achieve 
financial stability during and after the pandemic.” 


TANF is one of several policy tools that are not 
being used to their fullest potential. Two more are 
the federal Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC) and 
Child Tax Credit (CTC), which deliver additional 
resources to eligible households where people 
are working but still struggling to make ends 
meet. Combined, these tax credits helped lift 

5.5 million children out of poverty in 2018 and 
provided another 6.4 million with additional 
resources. But many more families who could 
make use of the EITC and CTC are not able to, 
or may do so only to a limited extent, because of 
the policies’ design. For example, the families of 
27 million children do not receive the full CTC 
because their incomes are too low to qualify for 
the entire credit.?° 


A number of positive actions this year 
demonstrate that leaders can take steps to 

make a difference for families. The Coronavirus 
Aid, Relief and Economic Security (CARES) 

Act provided an unprecedented $1.8 trillion in 
support to families, businesses and state, local 
and tribal governments, and the Families First 
Coronavirus Response Act guaranteed that most 
individuals would not bear the costs of COVID-19 
testing. These relief packages unquestionably 
prevented conditions from deteriorating further. 
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The pandemic caused the national 
unemployment rate to spike, peaking at 14.7% 
in April.2” However, federally funded, expanded 
unemployment insurance stabilized many 
families on the verge of financial collapse and 
created an extraordinary stimulus effect, boosting 
incomes by an estimated total of $842 billion. 
Without this decisive federal action, millions 

of layoffs would have immediately translated 
into catastrophic amounts of lost income for 
countless families. 


Through these efforts, we have learned 

some lessons that could ensure our policy 
solutions are more effective and produce 

more equitable results. In some states, fewer 
than 20% of unemployed workers received 

any support before the pandemic, and those 
excluded were disproportionately workers 

of color.2? Unemployment insurance did not 
rescue everyone who lost a job; many workers 
were ineligible or unable to claim it, and some 
families’ needs exceeded the temporary support. 
Expanding eligibility to include contract, gig and 
other workers would help more people weather 
gaps in income. In addition, more states should 
consider adopting a modest allowance for each 
child in a household. Twelve states have already 
done this. Even providing families with an extra 
$5 to $15 per week per child — as lowa now 
offers, for example — would help parents make 
sure their children have enough food to eat.*° 


EDUCATION 


A quality education is essential to a child’s 
success and our nation’s competitiveness. 

Yet states cut $24 billion from school budgets 
in a single year after the onset of the Great 
Recession, and not equitably, with the funding 
gap more than tripling between low-poverty 
and high-poverty school districts. There will be 
similarly enormous pressure on state budgets 
in 2021.91: 


More than half of all students in the United 
States attend schools that are highly segregated 
— i.e., at least three-quarters white or at least 
three-quarters nonwhite. Research shows 

that nonwhite school districts get $23 billion less 
than white districts, despite serving the same 
number of students. This disparity is largely 

due to the legacy of school and neighborhood 
segregation.** Education and civil rights 
advocates have urged Congress to build 
maintenance-of-equity provisions into any 
federal school relief bills, which require states 

to shield high-poverty schools from greater-than- 
average cuts and publicize disaggregated data 
on staffing reductions. 
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Researchers have estimated that school systems 
need to spend 100% to 200% more per student 
from a low-income family and 100% to 150% 
more per English language learner in order to 
provide every student with the opportunity to 
achieve success. Yet some states provide as 
little as 10% more, in part because of heavy 
reliance on property taxes to fund schools.** 


Additionally, equity policies in local school 
districts are a potentially powerful tool needed 
now for creating environments in which all kids 
can thrive. Equity policies serve as a guidepost 
for the work of a district and can provide the 
framework for how to embed a focus on racial 
equity in areas such as instruction, curriculum, 
discipline and resource allocation. They will be 
especially needed as schools face the reality 
that disparate access to technology and other 
resources is leading to more significant learning 
loss for some students during the pandemic than 
for others.*° 


HEALTH 


To help families weather the pandemic and 
thrive beyond the crisis, more parents and 
children must have access to health and mental 


health care. More than 20 million people are 
covered through the Affordable Care Act (ACA). 
Expanding Medicaid under the ACA in the states 
where it has not yet been expanded would yield 
coverage for 1.9 million more people. Uninsured 
rates would be higher without the ACA and 
Medicaid expansion*’** as well as the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program, which serves 9.6 
million kids and 370,000 pregnant women 
annually but could provide coverage for more 
because eligibility varies widely by state.°4° 


Children most often receive mental health 
services through the schools they attend. 

The American School Counselor Association 
recommends a student-to-counselor ratio of 
250:1, but only three states — New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Wyoming — have ratios at least 
that low.‘’ Federal and state governments 

and local school districts could direct more 
funding toward hiring and equitably distributing 
counselors or making other investments in 
mental health services. 


Two federal programs — one based in schools, 
one in communities — provide matching grants 
to support additional mental health services. 
These programs — Medicaid’s School Based 
Health Services and the Comprehensive 
Community Mental Health Services for Children 
with Serious Emotional Disturbances Program — 
are limited in their effect by their size and by the 
fact that many states and school districts have 
not opted into School Based Health Services.*? 
In the short term, the federal government could 
issue new guidance on how else Medicaid could 
support mental health care. 
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This report presents a range of concerns about 
the needs of children and families — concerns 
that leaders at every level must take up 
immediately. Every child in the United States 
should have the basics, and families should have 
support to survive the considerable stress and 
pain of these times. We have tools to respond. 
Federal, state and local decision makers can 
take several steps to enable America’s children 
and families to weather this crisis. Timely action 
is essential to ensure they — and our nation — 
mount a sufficient response to COVID-19. 


Put racial and ethnic equity first 
in response efforts 


Leaders should use disaggregated data and 
engage community stakeholders to ensure 

the policymaking process is informed 

by the diverse perspectives of those hardest 
hit by the crisis and created in partnership with 
communities. This approach should underpin 
any concrete policy actions. 


Governments at every level must establish 

and meet benchmarks for reducing inequities 

in communities before they contemplate fully 
reopening schools and businesses. This work 
should be underway and should evolve with the 
ongoing crisis, using data collected during the 
pandemic that are disaggregated by race and 
ethnicity whenever possible. 


Prioritize the physical and mental 
health of all children 


Lawmakers should guarantee that any 
COVID-19 vaccine will be made available to all, 
without cost as a factor. In addition to following 
established public health measures, this will 
help contain the coronavirus and protect the 
health of kids and families. 


FULLY REOPENING SAFELY 
IS AN EQUITY ISSUE 


This report uses data gathered during 

the COVID-19 crisis to inform policy 
recommendations to provide stability for 
America’s children during the pandemic. 

As post-Great Recession data demonstrate, 
crises can widen disparities between rich 
and poor and across races and ethnicities. 
This is why leaders must consciously and 
deliberately prioritize equity. 


An encouraging early example is California’s 
Blueprint for a Safer Economy. In April, the 
California Pan-Ethnic Health Network asked 
Gov. Gavin Newsom to consider the disparate 
effects COVID-19 was already having on the 
state’s communities in drafting any recovery 
plans. Commendably, his administration did.*° 
To proceed with reopening, most California 
counties must “ensure that the test positivity 
rates in [lower-resourced neighborhoods] ... do 
not significantly lag behind its overall county 
test positivity rate.”** 


Every state, county and city must aim 

for equitable outcomes by using data 
disaggregated by race and ethnicity and by 
including in response-related discussions the 
people who are affected, including youth and 
other community members. 
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* Congress should strengthen the Affordable 
Care Act so that more families, including all 
children in immigrant families, are insured. States 
that have yet to expand Medicaid under the ACA 
should do so. 


¢ To promote mental health, policymakers should 
work to reduce the student-to-counselor ratio 
to levels recommended by mental health 
professionals by increasing funding at the federal 
and state levels and budgeting for additional 
staffing at the school district level. They 
should leverage federal behavioral health 
programs through increased federal investment 
and state participation. 


Help families with children achieve financial 
stability and bolster their well-being 


¢ Federal and state governments should 
expand access to unemployment insurance for 
part-time, gig, low-wage and student workers. 
To help families meet their kids’ needs, states 
should provide modest child allowances. 


¢ Leaders should eliminate barriers to accessing 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
by allowing people who are pursuing an education 
or job training to qualify and by removing limits 
on assistance to children born to parents already 
enrolled in the program. 


¢ To help preserve access to child care, Congress 
and state legislatures should provide relief grants 
to enable center- and home-based child care 
providers to survive the pandemic. Lawmakers 
should also work to increase access to high- 
quality care, reduce its considerable cost 
and encourage higher wages and safe working 
conditions for the child care workforce. 


¢ Beyond any temporary housing assistance 
programs aimed at heading off a foreclosure 
or eviction crisis, federal policymakers should 
expand subsidy programs for families who 
are more likely to have children, such as the 
Section 8 Housing Choice Voucher program, and 
increase the overall availability of public housing. 


¢ Congress should expand the federal Earned 
Income Tax Credit and Child Tax Credit to provide 
additional resources to families. 


Ensure schools are better and more 
equitably funded and ready to meet 

the needs of students disparately affected 
by the pandemic 


¢ Federal and state policymakers should protect 
school funding from the economic effects of 
the pandemic to the greatest extent possible, 
incorporate maintenance-of-equity requirements 
into relief packages and invest to address 
disparities in technology access at home and in 
the classroom. 


e Leaders at every level of government should 
strengthen the American education system 
by transforming the way schools are funded. 
Congress should require additional spending 
where student need is the highest and work with 
the states to mitigate the effects of inequitable 
spending — disparities that are likely to grow due 
to learning loss during the pandemic. 


¢ Especially given the disparate effects of the lack of 
access to technology and other resources during 
the COVID-19 crisis, local school leaders should 
redouble efforts to achieve equity by establishing 
school equity policies. 


The first order of business in 2021 will be 

to determine how best to navigate the second 
year of a pandemic. These are painful times, 
but this nation has the resources to meet the 
needs of those most affected by the ongoing 
health and economic crisis. Our leaders can 
respond in ways that enable kids to thrive in 
spite of the extraordinary times we’re living in. 
Our nation must choose to act with the urgency 
our children’s futures deserve. 
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INDICATOR DEFINITIONS AND DATA SOURCES 


SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS BUREAU, 
HOUSEHOLD PULSE SURVEY, 2020. 


Sometimes or often do not have enough 
to eat is the percentage of adults living in 
households with children who reported that 
their household sometimes or often did 

not have enough food to eat in the past week. 
Only respondents who provided a valid 
response are included. 


Slight or no confidence in paying rent or 
mortgage on time is the percentage of adults 
living in households with children who reported 
that they have slight or no confidence in paying 
the next rent or mortgage payment on time. 

Only respondents who provided a valid response 
are included. 


Currently do not have health insurance is the 
percentage of adults living in households with 
children who reported that they are uninsured. 
Adults were classified as uninsured if they did 
not report any private health insurance coverage 
or public health plan coverage at the time of 

the interview. Adults were also classified as 
uninsured if they had only Indian Health Service 
coverage. Only respondents who provided a 
valid response are included. 


Felt down, depressed or hopeless is the 
percentage of adults living in households with 
children who reported that they felt down, 
depressed or hopeless for more than half of the 
days or nearly every day for the past week. 

Only respondents who provided a valid response 
are included. 


Likely to have to leave home is the percentage 
of adults living in households with children 

who reported that their household is very or 
somewhat likely to have to leave their home or 
apartment due to eviction or foreclosure in the 
next two months. Only respondents who are 
currently paying rent or mortgage, are not caught 
up on rent or mortgage payments and provided a 
valid response are included. 


SOURCE: WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY IN ST. LOUIS, SOCIAL 
POLICY INSTITUTE, SOCIOECONOMIC 
IMPACTS OF COVID-19 SURVEY 
(WAVE 2), 2020. 


Lacking access to at-home learning 
resources is the percentage of adults living 

in households with school-age children who 
reported that they did not have each of the 
following available for their children to learn at 
home: online learning tools; a broadband internet 
connection; a quiet space to study; or an adult 
who is able to help with learning tasks. 


Less likely to return to work due to a lack of 
child care is the percentage of adults living in 
households with children who agreed or strongly 
agreed with the statement: “A lack of suitable 
child care since the start of the COVID-19 
pandemic has made me less likely to return to 
work in the fall.” 
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